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NARRATIVE. 








From the Religious Magazine. 
VISIT TO THE BOSTON INSTITUTION FOR 
THE BLIND. . 

A few Sabbaths since, as I was walking along 
Washington Street, to church, I saw, a few rods 
before me, a very short procession passing the 
street: it was composed of men and women, and 
of boys and girls, of various ages. They walked 
two and two, each taking hold of a long slender 
pole, that passed between them, through the whole 
procession. 

“Who are they?” thought I, ‘‘ I rather think 
they must be criminals; the people on the other 
side make room as though they were afraid to 
touch them. But some of them have green 
shades over their eyes;—what are those for? 
There is one with green spectacles on;—I won- 
der if they are not the blind? it must be so; they 
seem to walk as if they could not see; they go 
with a slow, timid, and cautious step, as if they 
were groping their way inthe dark. It must be 
that they are the blind,” Seeing them, my cu- 
tiosity was excited to visit the Institution which 
was established for their benefit. A few days 
after, I went there with a few of my friends. 

As we approached the gate, four ladies, who 
had been visiting the Institution, came out. One 
of them politely stopped, and inquired ‘‘if we were 
strangers.”’ 

‘Why yes,” said I, ‘‘in part strangers.” 

‘Oh, well, go directly across the yard, and you 
will find the way,” said she; ‘‘ or just stop an in- 
stant, and some one will come for you. There he 
is, now.”’ 

I looked around, and saw a man near the middle 
of the yard, coming towards us. He had acane 
inhis hand, and was moving it about in all di- 
rections, and occasionally touching the ground, 
as though he would feel his way. Soon as he 
came near the gate, and knew that he was ob- 
served, he turned round, and went back, feeling 
his way in the same manner, towards a door, on 
the other side of the yard. He happened to miss 
in his calculations, and went two or three feet be- 
yond it; but by feeling on the side of the house, 
he soon found it, and opened it for us. 

In the room into which we first entered, there 
was a sort of railing, connecting two adjoining 
sides; and enclosing a corner, and nearly one 
third of the room. Within this, sat a man upon 
a bundle of willow twigs, making willow baskets. 
We looked at this man at work, a little time, and 
then ascended a flight of stairs, which were in the 
corner of the room, to the chamber above. We 
had before, when we first entered the yard, heard 
music, and on going into this chamber, we saw 
three blind men playing ona piano, base-viol, and 
violin; they were also singing, and each one 
seemed to engage in it with his whole soul, and I 
had almost said, body, for there was a great deal 
of action. A group of visiters stood about them, 
with smiling countenances, pleased with witnes- 
sing the pleasure that the blind seemed to feel. 

After looking at the groupa few minutes, I 
cast my eyes about the room, to see what was 

there. It was a sort of double room, like parlors, 
united by sliding-doors; the doors, however,were 
wanting, and nothing separated the two parts of 
the room, but the parts of the partition to which 
the doors are usually attached. The piano was 





on one side, between two windows; a number of 
persons were gathered around this, while many | 





others were walking about, visiting pupils in dif- 
ferent parts of the room. 

On the side opposite me, I saw a row of desks, 
and behind them two boys; they were seated, and 
had screens over their eyes, and were apparently 
engaged in doing something on their desk-cover. 
I went to see them. They had on the desk a 
small square board, of the size of a checker- 
board; it was perforated with holes, about a quar- 
ter of an inch square, and a half an inch deep; 
they had also types an inch long, and just large 
enough to slip into these holes. ‘These boys were 
cyphering, and the types were figures. Instead 
of writing the sums upon a slate, they felt of the 
figures on the types, which were large, and placed 
one after another in its hole, in their proper or- 
der, until the whole number was down. By 
passing the fingers over it, they could easily tell 
what the figures were, and of course, what the 
number was. A larger boy was standing near them; 
I asked him if he would give them a sum to do? 

**Oh, yes,” he said, taking all the types out 
oftheir holes, but two short rows;—‘‘here George, 
won’t you do asum in subtraction, and do it aloud, 
so that we can hear.”’ 

George began; he put his finger on the top 
line, and moved it along till he came to the first 
figure on the right; he felt of that a moment ;— 
‘*eight,”—then feeling of the type immediately 
under it,—‘‘ four,” said he,—‘‘ four from eight, 
leaves four;’’ he then took up a type, and feeling 
it a moment, placed it under the others, in such a 
position, that it stood for four. I ought to have 
said before, that he had but two or three different 
kinds of type, but that, by placing them in differ- 
ent positions in these square holes, they would 
stand for three or four different figures; thus, with 
three different types, he could express all the 
digits: and, with more types of the same kind, he 
could express any number he wished. After pla- 
cing the figure four in its position, he felt of the 
next figure of the upper line, and said, ‘‘Seven;” 
then, feeling of the one under it, ‘‘ Four,”—he 
said, ‘four from seven, leaves three;”? he then 
took another type, felt of it an instant, and placed 
it in the square hole beneath, in such a manner, 
as to signify three. He then went to the next 
type, and the next; but the three blind men, with 
strong, full voices, bursting into a new tune, 
drowned his voice, so that he could not be heard. 

‘*These have just begun to cypher,” said the 
individual, who seemed to have charge of the 
boys, ‘‘ but those two, who are sitting there, 
have gone much farther than these, and know 
more about it; perhaps you had better see 
them.” 

I turned, and was going to see them; but as I 
looked about, I found that the party, with whom I 
came, had already gone to the other part of the 
room. I made my way among the visiters to them, 
and, as I passed along, I saw Dr. Howe, moving 
about among them, and speaking to one and ano- 
ther as occasion offered. My friends were stand- 
ing about some individuals, I knew not whom; on 
looking over their shoulders and between their 
bonnets, I saw two blind girls sewing; they were 
neatly dressed, and had their hair parted over 
the forehead, and combed smoothly down each 
side, and over the back of the head. Their work 
was pinned to the side under the right arm, and 
they were sewing, ‘‘over and over,’ I suppose a 
lady would call it: at least I should; after taking 
one stich, they felt of the thread, to learn where 
it came from the cloth, and then by feeling, 
measuring what the length of the stich should be, 
they entered the needle again; and thus sewed 


with little difficulty. This, however, did not 
interest me much, and I looked about for some- 
thing else. 

On another side of the room, I saw two young- 
er girls, about nine years of age; they were seated 
behind desks, and had a large, thick folio book 
before them. I went to them, and asked one if she 
could read in the book. 

**Oh, yes,”’ she said. 

** What book is it?” 

‘* It is the book of extracts from”’—I could not 
hear the rest, for the three blind men again poured 
out their souls in song. 

** Will you let me hear you read?” I asked. 

‘*Yes,”’ she said; and immediately opening the 
book, began to feel of the pages. While she 
was finding her place, I examined the leaves; they 
were of course, thick paper; and the letters were 
formed by raised portions of the leaf above the 
surface, making as it were a paper ridge. The 
letters were thus raised above the surface, and 
being large, you could tell what they were by 
feeling them. 

The girl found her place, and passing her fin- 
gers slowly over the words, read, ‘‘ The—art—of 
pleasing—is’”’ I have forgotten the rest,— 
but she went on for several lines, reading without 
any difficulty. A group of visiters stood around 
her desk, attentively listening to catch her feeble 
voice. ‘‘ Speak louder, Mary,” said some one in 
an authoritive, yet kind tone. I looked round to 
see whoit was that spoke thus, and found Dr. Howe 
standing behind us. 

Mary read in a louder tone, and as she proceed- 
ed, a little girl, who sat next her, began to feel 
about Mary, upon the bench, and on the desk, and 
over Mary’s book all around her. 

‘* Why, Mary, where is it?” saidshe, ‘‘Where 
did you put it, Mary?” 

Mary said nothing, but continued feeling the 
letters, and reading. The little girl opened the 
desk cover, and felt all about in that, but was not 
satisfied; she felt down under the desk, and under 
the bench;—‘‘ Oh, here it is, now!”’ said she, pul- 
ling up a large book, and laying it before her on 
the next desk. 

Mary soon finished her sentence. I asked her 
if she liked so read. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘I like 
it well enough. But I had rather read in the 
Testament."’ At the same time, I heard Dr. 
Howe say, if you will mention any chapter and 
verse, she will find it for you.’’ I asked her to 
turn to the 10th chapter of John, and the 13th 
verse. She took the Testament from the desk 
where the other little girl had laid it, and put it 
on her own; she opened the book, and after turn- 
ing the leaves backward and forward a number of 
times, and feeling of the pages, to learn what 
book, and what chapter it was, she began;—‘‘and 
he,”—*‘* Oh, you said the tenth chapter, and thir- 
teenth verse—I forgot.’”? She then turned over 
the leaves again, and finding the place, read. 

In one part of the room, my attention was par- 
ticularly attracted towards a pupil who was teach- 
ing a younger child, her letters, though she was 
evidently a beginner herself. 

‘‘ Here, S.” said the little teacher, running 
her fingers quickly over the raised letters, 
with which he was so familiar, ‘‘ here’s one;”’— 
‘then in a low voice, ‘‘ one, two, three, four,’’ as 
‘her fingers moved rapidly over the ends of the 
‘lines,—‘‘there, four lines from the top, a little 
| way in, isa b, and one, two, passing her finger 
| along, here is another, two lines farther down.”’ 
| We might have known before, that there was 
no way by which she could point out the places of 
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the letters, but by oral description; but it was not | a handful of twigs, selected one of the best, and 
until we heard her, that we felt how much in the| reached it out to him; but how to find it, was the 


dark they must be. 


her head on her hand. 


‘*How long have you been here, little girl?” said 


I. ‘* Me?” said she, raising her head. 
“Te 
**Seven weeks.” 
**Can you read?” 


‘* No,” and she immediately commenced again 
her examination of the page, for ab, as if that 


idea possessed her mind. 


I took my seat now near a girl of about 15. 
She was sewing, and engaged in conversation 
with her companion, a girl two or three years older. 


‘* How long have you been here?” said I. 
‘* Five months,” was the reply. 

‘* Could you work before you came here?” 
‘* A little.” 


‘*T suppose it must be very pleasant to you here, 


where you can learn something every day.” 


*‘Ttis. I learn arithmetic, reading, and singing ; 


and I sew.” 
** Have you any exercise.” 


‘*We walk every day, and work about the| 


house.”’ 


Another of the pupils came up laughing, and 
asked the elder of the two girls to thread her 
needle, which she did with great rapidity, by 
putting the needle and end of the thread in her 


mouth. 


A lady asked why she did this—~‘‘ Cannot you 
feel to do it with-your fingers?” she smiled, and 


said, ‘* Not nearly so quick.” 


They all looked cheerful and happy in their va- 
rious employments, aad where two or three were 
sitting together, were evidently quite interested 
One was braiding straw very 
rapidly; and I noticed that she put her fingers 
into a small mug of water, which stood on a desk 
before her, without hesitating the least, or ever 


in conversation. 


missing it. 


One young woman, very intelligent, and inter- 
esting in her personal appearance, gave us an 
account of their various occupations and studies, 


and particularly the instructions in singing. 


** How do you take your lessons in singing?” 
‘* The teacher describes to us what he wants 
He is very particular about the 


us to learn. 
sounds.”’ 


** Have you any notes or printed rules, similar 


to your reading books?” 
‘* No; we learn altogether by desoribing.”” 
** Do all the pupils sing?” 
‘* Ves, I think every one does.”’ 
** Are you all fond of music?”’ 
‘*Oh, yes, we are very fond of it.” 
‘* Have you any exercise but walking?” 


‘* We have none but working about the house.” 
‘* Have you regular hours for exercise & study?” 
‘‘ Yes, we go out at 8 o’clock, and again at half 


past 10, and walk.” 


From the teacher, I found that the hours oc- 
cupied in study and work of various kinds, were 


about ten. 
** Do you attend meeting?” 
‘€ Ves, at Park-Street.”’ 


leave. 
the piano, and then went down stairs. 


I'll show you.” 


The boy turned round, and Samuel taking up pa 


The party with whom I came, now prepared to 

We lingered for a few minutes around 
As we 
passed through the room, we saw the man at 
work upon his willow baskets; and beside him a 
boy, who was standing near a tub of water, tying 
up a small bundle of these willow twigs; just as 
we were passing through, he was pulling very 
hard upon one of these, with which he was ty- 
ing up the rest; when suddenly snap! it went. 
** Oh dear!” said he, ‘* Why Sam, how do you tie 
these?” ‘‘ Why here!” said Samuel, ‘look here, 


The poor child felt slowly of| difficulty. The boy stretched out his hand, but 
one line after another, counting in a whisper, 


** one, two, three, four,” and then went on nam- 
ing, with hesitation, each letter, till she came to 
the b. This she dwelt on longer, and secured it 
fully inher mind. She sighed as iftired, and rested 


did not come within a foot of it. Samuel began 
striking in every direction towards the boy, till he 
hit him, when the boy caught hold of the twig, 
and went to work. 

We then went to the next room, that led out of 
doors, where was a man behind a counter, men- 
tioning the prices of the baskets that were on the 
counter forsale. While there, I heard the sound 
of the violin, as though the player was coming 
down stairs. I looked again into the other 
room; just as I got to the door, Samuel called 
out, ‘* Halloo, Joe! give us a touch of Yankee 
Doodle.” 

**Oh, I can’t,” said Joseph. 

** Oh yes, just a bit.” 

‘*Oh no, it won’t do,—it won’t do,” 

Joseph again. 
The three came on, groping their way to the 
door. They supposed it was open, I thought; 
for the one who came first, went bump against it, 
while the two others came staggering against him. 
‘** Hold on a bit,”’ said he, ‘‘let’s get the door 
open; for we can’t go through that, you know.” 
They stepped back, that Joseph might open the 
door, and then went, in great glee, dancing in a 
|Singular, groping manner across the yard to the 
house, lifting their feet high, that they might not 
stumble and fall. 

They entered the door of the house cheerful 
and happy; and we went home, sympathizing 
with them in the loss of sight, the source of such 
valued enjoyments and privileges,—yet rejoicing 
in the munificent provisions of benevolence for 
dispelling, in part, at least, the darkness which 


said 


them-such sources of happiness and improvement. 
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Letters from Reformed Boys.—WVo. 

Letter from a Boy who was an inmate of the Boston 
House of Reformation, to the late Superintendent of 
that Institution. 

Dear Sir,—According to your request, and 
my earnest desire to write you a letter, I now 
take the first leisure moments I have, to comply 
with your request. Iam very happy here, and 
am doing well. I can work as fast as I expected, 
and am well pleased with my situation. I like 
Mr. very well, and I consider him here, my 
friend, the same as I did you when in South Bos- 
ton. I talk with him on any subject which I do 
not understand, just as I did with you. He tries 
all he can, and uses his utmost exertions to improve 
me in mind and body; he supplies me with books 
to read, and I hope and pray that I may be bene- 
fited by his instructions—I attend his meeting. 
Give my love to all the boys. 

Before Icome to a close, I would offer you my 
thanks for your friendship and goodness. I have 
had, and must now confess it, some evil thoughts 
about you, when you have punished me, and at 
various times about the Institution. I beg of you 
to pardon and forgive me, and I pray to God, that 
he will do so likewise. I shall always, I think, 
remember your last words to me, and shall en- 
deavor not to disappoint you, nor my friends, nor 
any other one in their expectations of me. May 
the grace of God be with you and all other friends, 
now andforever. I remain your affectionate son, 
WicuiaM. 











RELIGION. 


For the Fouth’s Companion. 

LOUISA AND HER PARENTS, 

Louisa belonged to an infant class in a Sab- 
bath school. Her superintendent sat down by 
her side one day, and among other questions, 
asked her if she prayed? 
She said she did not. 
He then requested her to go home and ask her 
rents to teach her to pray. Her parents, the 
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has hitherto rested upon their path, by opening to |: 
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superintendent afterwards learnt, were irrelig- 
ious—the father had embraced erroneous mes. 
ments, and, for some years had absented himself 
from the place of public worship. 

This little girl returned:to her parents; and as 
soon as she entered the house, she ran up to her 
mother, and inquired, with great earnestness 

‘‘Ma, why don’t you teach me to pray?” 

The mother burst into tears, and left the room 
The child then went to her father, with the same 
earnest inquiry, 

** Pa, why don’t you teach me to pray?” 

The inquiry went home, like an arrow to the 
father’s heart; and he told his neighbors, he never 
had anything affect him like this question, from 
his little daughter. 

He began to attend meeting, and became an 
anxious inquirer after truth. "The mother soon 
became hopefully pious and united with the 
church; and has since told the superintendent 
that ‘‘the question of her little daughter was in- 
strumental in directing her attention particularly 
to the concerns of her soul.” 

In this way it is the Sabbath school often com- 
missions the little child to carry home the mes- 
sages of the gospel to the godless father and moth- 
er, whose hearts none but a child could ever have 
reached. The profane, the intemperate, the hard- 
hearted, the sin-hardened parent is often melted 
into penitence and contrition, under the reproofor 
instruction of an almost infant child. 

‘* His power assists their tender age, 
To bring proud rebels to the ground; 
To still the hold blasphemers rage, 


And all their policies confound.” 
Portiand, Me. 








OBITUARY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MY GRANDMOTHER. 

She lies in yonder church-yard. The grass is 
not yet grown over her grave. I knew her, and 
I loved her well; and I shall never forget her; 
no never. Until this hand shall cease to move 
and this heart grow cold in death, I shall cherish 
her memory with endearing recollections. Next 
to a parent’s, her attachment was the strongest. 
Whether in prosperity or in adversity, her sym- 
pathies were active. When a lad, ere 1 scarce 
knew that this world was one of changes and af- 
flictions, I was disappointed in a fond pursuit. 
She clapsed me tenderly by the hand and said, 
‘* Grieve not—the chastisement I trust is for your 

ood—never murmur against Him who disposeth 
all things.” Her feelings were those of the strong- 
est sympathy; the big tears rolled down her fur- 
rowed cheeks and she could say no more. * * 

Her words, her voice, her look, and her every 
expression of feeling are as distinct in my mind as 
though her form was before me. 

But she is not here. She is gone—gone to the 
home of the blessed. 

Eighty years she endured the toil and hardships 
of mortality; and then nature seemed unwilling 
any longer to impart life and vigor. * * * 

The summer came and passed, and with it pain, 
distress and suffering; but not a murmuring word 
escaped her lips. Autumn came and we saw her 
laid upon a bed of sickness—a bed of death. In 
answer to the question, if she felt willing to die— 
‘* Ves I do—I do,” she replied with great em- 
phasis. ‘*Glory be to God for the gift of his 
precious Son. Oh my friends, trust his merits— 
live for his glory—be faithful to God in every 
duty—and when you come to lie down on the bed 
of death, you will feel what I now do—that 

‘*¢ Jesus can make a dying bed, 

Feel soft as downy pillows are.’” 
The state of her disease forbid further utterance, 
and her voice forever ceased, until tuned anew in 
the world of glory. Her eyes closed, and she 


saw not, save by an eye of faith the blessedness 
ef that world to which she was hastening * * 
We watched by her bed side, and marked the 





Her breath 


sure and fatal: progress of disease. 
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rew short, and the pulsations of the heart grew 
less and less frequent. The struggle was hard— 
put at last the King of Terrors was the victor. 
Weeping friends stood by—once more her 
eyes opened to take a farewell look. It was an 
expressive look—we could not mistake its import. 
We looked again and 
‘¢ Then saw in death her eyelids close, * 
Calmly as toa night’s repose; 
Like flowers at set of sun.” A. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MY NATIVE HOME. 


It was a cold and starless evening in the month 
of December—the north wind whistled through 
the leafless forest, and the pilgrim passed a neat 
red cottage, which bore a striking resemblance to 
the place of his nativity, the home of his childhood, 
and the habitation of his nearest, dearest earthly 
friends. A bright light gleamed from the uncur- 
tained window, and a group of kindred hearts 
were seated around the blazing hearth, uniting their 
voices in a well known song. The stranger’s ear 
caught the words— 

** Home—home—sweet home, 

Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home.” 
The recollections of past days flashed across his 
mind with irresistible force. The tear stood in 
his eye, and his heart was too full for utterance. 
In sadness he hastened onward, until weariness 
compelled him to take shelter under the roof of a 
stranger. Strange faces and cold looks were 
about him, and he felt indeed that he was ina 
land of strangers. 

Could he then have felt the fervent clasp of 
some friendly hand, or the warm greetings of a 
sister’s love, or the presence of a tried friend, it 
would have been an antidote for his sadness, and 
of more value than aught that wealth could 
purchase. 

But such a boon he could not enjoy. The at- 
tachments of his childhood, he had formed but to 
be sundered. Friendships he had formed but to 
endure the keenness of a separation. The en- 
dearing scenes of childhood were to him like fairy 
dreams, which always created some painful 
reflections. 

The picture of his home as presented before his 
mind and the deep unutterable feelings of his 
heart, are described in the following stanzas: — 

* My home—the spirit of its love is breathing 

In every wind that plays across my track; 

From its red walls the very tendrils wreathing, 

Seem’ with soft links to draw me back. 

There am [I loved! there prayed for! there my mother 
Sits by the hearth with meekly thoughtful eye! 

There my young sisters meres | to greet their brother— 
Soon their glad footsteps down the road would fly! 
There in sweet strains of kindred music blending, 
All the home voices meet at day’s decline; 

One are those tones, as from one heart ascending— 
There lies my home—and, y9 

Before attempting to close his eyes in sleep, the 
stranger invoked the blessing of Almighty God on 
himself and friends; and the burden of his prayer 
was, that should he die in a land of strangers and 
never more behold the face of his earthly friends, 
he might meet them at last ina world where there 
are ‘‘ many mansions’’—where friends are no more 
separated—and where the blessed inhabitants 
unite in one eternal concert of praise to Him who 
redeemed their souls with his blood. 

Reader—let me tell you this is no picture, no 
imaginary scene, no work of fancy—it is a reality 
—I know it—I experienced it! 
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THE PARTING KISS. 
A FRAGMENT. 

** T was but five years old when my mother died; 
but her image is as distinct in my recollection, 
now that twelve years have elapsed, as it was at 
the time ofher death. I remember her as a pale, 


beautiful, gentle being, with a sweet smile, and a 
voice that was soft and cheerful when she praised 
me; and when I erred, for I was a wild, thought- 
less child, there was a trembling mildness about 
it that always went to my little heart. And then 
she was so kind, so patient; methinks I can 
now see her large blue eyes moist with sorrow, 
beeause of my childish waywardness, and hear 
her repeat, ‘‘ My child, how can you grieve me 
so?’ J recollect she had for along time been 
pale and feeble, and that sometimes there would 
come a bright spot on her cheek, which made her 
look so lovely, I thought she must be well. But 
then she sometimes spoke of dying, and pressed 
me to her bosom, and told me ‘‘to be good when 
she was gone, and to love my father a great deal, 
and be kind to him, for he would have no one else 
to love.” I recollect she was very sick all day, 
and my little hobby-horse and whip were laid 
aside, and I tried to be very quiet. I did not see 
her for the whole day, and it seemed very long. 
At night they told me my mother was.too sick to 
kiss me, as she always used to do before I went 
to bed, and I must go without it. But I could 
not. I stole into the room, and laying my lips 
close to hers, whispered, ‘‘ Mother, mother, won’t 
you kiss me?” Her lips were very cold; and 
when she put her arm around me, laid my head 
upon her bosom, and one hand upon my cheek, I 
felt a cold shuddering creep all over me. M 
father carried me from the room, but he could 
not speak. After they put me in bed, I lay along 
while thinking. I feared my mother would indeed 
die, for her cheek felt as cold as my little sister’s 
did when she died, and they laid her in the ground. 
But the impressions of mortality are always indis- 
tinct in childhood, and I soon fell asleep. In the 
morning I hastened to my mother’s room. A 
white napkin covered her face. I removed it—it 
was just as I feared. Her eyes were closed; her 
cheek was cold and hard, and only the lovely ex- 
pression that always rested upon her lips remain- 
ed. In an instant all the little faults for which 
she had so often reproved me, rushed upon my 
mind. I longed to tell her how good I would al- 
ways be, if she would remain withme. She was 
buried; but my remembrance of the funeral is 
indistinct. I only retain the impression which 
her precepts and example left upon my mind. I 
was a passionate, headstrong boy; but I never 
yielded to this turn of my disposition, without fan- 
cying I saw her mild, tearful eye fixed upon me 
just as she used to do in life. And then when I 
had succeeded in overcoming it, her sweet smile 
of approbation beamed upon me, and I was happy. 
My whole character underwent a change, even 
from the moment of her death. Her spirit was 
forever with me, strengthening my good resolu- 
tions, and weakening my propensity to evil. I 
felt that it would grieve her gentle spirit to see 
me err, and I could not, would not do it. I was 
the child of her affection; I knew she had prayed 
and wept over me, and that even on the threshold 
of eternity her affection for me had caused her 
gentle spirit to linger, that she might pray for me 
once more. I resolved to become all that she 
could desire. This resolution I have never for- 
gotten. It helped me to subdue the waywardness 
of childhood, protected me through the tempta- 
tions of youth, and will comfort and support me 
through the busier scenes of manhood. Whatever 
there is that is estimable in my character, I owe 
to the impressions of goodness made upon m 
infant mind by the exemplary conduct and faithful 
instructions of my excellent mother.” 
[Mother’s Magazine. 





From the London Child’s Companion. 
A PEEP AT HOME. 
*‘A peep at home! Well what can there be in 
a peep at home?” Ah! my little friends, have a 
little patience, and we shall see. I live in a place, 
where frequently we have the privilege of meeting 
an assemblage of little girls from the schools and 

















private families round, who go to repeat a portion 
of Scripture totheir minister. He is kind enough 


,to explain it and expound it in a manner so affec- 


tionate and so familiar, that he gains the attention 
and esteem of all who hear him. I cannot help 
feeling my own heart bound with affection to all of 
them, when I see their little smiling faces looking 
eagerly to catch every word he utters, and ready 
to answer the questions he puts to them. Chris- 
tianity makes us love each other, and desire each 
other’s spiritual good: God is love! Christ is love! 
and we should be all love: but, alas! this is not 
the case, so much as it ought to be, amongst us. 

I know two little girls who always attend these 
meetings, and who are very anxious to repeat their 
verse, and attentive to listen, and they are happy 
to contribute their mites to the Bible Society, and 
the Missionary, and the Jews’ Society; but see 
them at home, they are always quarrelling, not 
violently, but quite enough to render it very un- 
pleasant to hear them, and to give their parents 
much pain. One, perhaps, wants abook; it hap- 
pens to be the very one the other was going to 
take: this occasions altercation, neither of them 
being disposed to give up, except in that pettish 
manner, which is quite opposed to the peaceable 
disposition of a Christian. ‘Then, when lessons 
are to be learned, instead of helping each other 
on, they are a mutual interruption; if one is dis- 
posed to be diligent and study, the other will make 
a noise and disturb her; or they both play away 


y | the time, and are not ready, and then accuse each 


other of being the cause of this fault. 

You would imagine to hear their constant al- 
tercations, that they had a great dislike to each 
other, and that they had never been taught the 
commandments to love each other; but I know 
that their mother has taken great pains to teach 
them the way of righteousness, and that her spirit 
is vexed and grieved every day with their dispu- 
tings and wart of attention to hercommands. Ah! 
my dear little friends, how much this proves the 
truth, that man’s heart is naturally evil! and it 
shows too how busy Satan is, and how much 
he tries to gain dominion over the young, and 
especially over those who have been warned of 
their danger. 

Do then seriously consider the wickedness of 
this contentious spirit. I address myself more 
particularly to the two little ones to whom I have 





alluded, as I have no doubt that this address will 
meet their eyes. It may, however, be useful to 
some others, who, like them, forget how meek and 
lowly was the conduct of our blessed Saviour to- 
wards all, and hew he taught us to love and cher- 
ish one another, and to be kind and forgiving. 
All quarrelling and contention are hateful to that 
great and glorious Being who is Love itself.— 
Think, would you dare to quarrel, could you actu- 
ally see Him with your bodily eyes? Forget not, 
how every unkind or unjust word spoken by you 
grieves his Holy Spirit, and brings you into con- 
demnation before God, who is holy, and who re- 
quires holiness is his creatures. Think how 
effectually the gates of heaven will be shut against 
you, if you do not put away from you this evil 
temper and conduct. All you have heard and 
learned will only add to your misery and condem- 
nation. Hoping this admonition will not be in vain, 
Tam yours, A SINCERE FRIEND IN THE CORNER. 











BENEVOLENCE. 





THE KIND LITTLE GIRLS. 
Kind and tender-hearted children are beloved, 





whether they are rich or poor; and I shall now 
give you a short but pleasing account of two Sun- 
day scholars, whom I very well know, and whom 
I shall ever esteem. There is, in our town, a 
poor old man, whom God, in his infinite wisdom, 
has seen fit to deprive of sight, that great blessing 
which you and io much enjoy. His wife also 
is getting old and feeble, and the strength of them 
both will soon be gone. Now this poor afflicted 


man had a great desire to go to the house of 
prayer, but he could not see his way, and he had 





no onc to lead him. Day after day, did he sit in 
darkness, longing for some onc to lead him to the 
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light of life, but no one offered him aid. The 
message of mercy and the hosannas of united 
praise both sounded near his dwelling, but they fell 
not upon his ears, and in sadness his Sabbath hours 
: way. 
gg vt two good little girls in our Sunday 
school, hearing of his deplorable condition, took 
pity on him, and they said that by turns, they 
would lead him and be his guide, and that he should 
lean his trembling hand upon their shoulders, and 
that they would take him to the courts of the 
Most High. The poor man gladly aecepted this 
kind offer; and often have I seen him tottering 
along with his large stick, and his little friends, 
one on each side; and I thought last Sunday, as 
I gazed on them both, what a pleasant sight it 
was, and surely such kindness must be approved 
by God. Now these poor people soon felt a feel- 
ing of gratitude arise in their minds towards the 
little girls, and they wished to repay them, but 
they were poor and unable. It occurred however 
to their minds that, as they sold sweet things, they 
would give each a sugar-plum, every day they 
came, but the little girls refused to take anything, 
and still persevere in their labor of love. May 
the God of heaven smile upon them, and grant 
them his salvation!—[ London Child’s Companion. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE ANT-LION. 

No creature displays greater talent in providing 
for his own subsistence, than the ant-lion, an in- 
sect which is particularly fond of ants, but has 
neither strength to master them in a fair field, nor 
fleetness to runthem down. Indeed its means of 
progression are very unfavorable to the chase, as 
it can only move backwards, and that with a halt- 
ing gait; its appearance is so uninviting, that 
other insects think twice before they go near it; 
it will eat no meat, except what it has slaughtered 
with its own hands. With this fastidiousness and 
these disabilities, one would say, that the creature 
had a reasonable prospect of starving to death. 
This, however, is not his opinion. He knows 
that stratagem is sometimes an overmatch for 
strength; he therefore selects a place where he 
may construct a pitfall for a trap, generally choos- 
ing a loose soil, which can be excavated with 
least trouble. The way in which he goes to work 
is entirely his own. He first describes a circle, 
to mark the rim of his pit; then. placing himself 
on the inside of this circular furrow, he pushes 
himself backward under the sand, and making the 
hind part of his body serve as a plough-share ; 
then using his foreleg for a shovel, he heaps a 
load of earth upon his head; which is flat and 
square; then giving his head a jerk, he tosses the 
earth to the distance of several inches. Thus he 
goes round the circle; then he marks and shovels 
out another furrow inside the former, and so on 
till he reaches the centre of the circle. In order 
that the whole burden may not come upon one 
leg, when he has finished one furrow, he proceeds 
with the next in an opposite direction. — Should he 
come to a bit of gravel, he laysit on his head, and 
flings it out; should the stone be too large, he 
shoulders it and carries it on his back up the slop- 
ing side of the pit; if this cannot be done, he either 
leaves the pit or works the sfone into the wall. 
The pit hen completed is conical, sloping down 
to a point, where the ant-lion takes his station, 
and in order that other insects may not suspect 
his object, covers himself with sand. When idle 
and thoughtless insects see this pit, they must 
needs look in, to see what it isfor; butas they are 
indulging their curiosity, the sand gives way un- 
der them, and down they go. If they attempt to 
escape by climbing the side, it yields beneath 
their feet, and the ant-lion beneath pelts them with 
sand in such a manner, as soon to put an end to 
their endeavors ; having fed upon his prey, the 
ant-lion, in order to save his reputation, throws 
the skin to a considerable distance. After having 
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The Woman without Arms, 


The following is a part of a letter from a daughter 
of Rev. Mr. Goodell, American a Con- 
stantinople. She is only nine years old. e have 
been permitted to copy it forthe Rambler. Our read- 
ers, we are sure, will be much gratified with the favor. 
The letter was dated ‘‘Galata, Constantinople, Aug. 
20, 1833.” [Juv. Rambler. 
*‘T went to day to Mr. Dwight’s. They live in 
Pera, a mile or more from our house. And afterwards 
saw a poor woman who has no hands and no arms; 
and who never had any. She is from Lyons in France. 
She knits stockings with her feet. She strings very 
small beads with her feet, She threads her needle 
and works lace with her feet. She takes a handker- 
chief and wipes her face with her feet. She takes a 
knife and fork and cuts a peach, and feeds herself with 
her feet. She takes a pair of scissors, and cuts a piece 
of paper, and writes her name on it, and puts sand on 
it, and snaps it, and draws a flower on it with her feet. 
This paper I now send you, that you may see what a 
woman can do with her feet.’** 


‘*ITsee her do it all; yea,and muchmore; butshe has 
two feet, and she has one tongue, and she uses it too 
much. How thankful should we be, that we have two 
hands, and that we have kind parents to teach us how 
to use our hands and our feet and tongue properly!” 





* The letter enclosed a piece of paper on which was 
written in a very plain hand, Marie Rosalie Raymon,— 
De Lyon: and under it a flower, of which the above is an 
exact representation. 





A Warning to the Thoughtless and Gay. 


The Rev. Mr. Evans, of Bristol, England, called a 
few months before he died, to see one of his people, 
(he being a minister of a congregation in that city,) 
and saw a young lady in the parlor, who came to the 
Hot Wells for the benefit of her health, and lodged 
there. Mr. Evans observing her unusually pensive, 
took the liberty to ask the cause. 

She answered, ‘ Sir, I will think no more of it; it 
was only a dream. I will not be so childish as to be 
alarmed at a dream! However, I will tell it you. 

‘I dreamed that I was ata ball; where I intend 
going tonight. I thought that soon afier I was in the 
room, I was taken very ill; that they gave me a smel- 
ling bottle; and that | was brought home into this 
room, and placed in that chair, (pointing to an elbow 
chair) and that [ fainted and died! I then thought I 
was carried to a place where angels and holy people 
were singing hytons and praising God. I thought I 
found myself very unhappy, and desired to go from 
them. My conductor said, ‘if you do go, you will 
never come here again.’ 

I thought I was then whirled with great violence, 
and fell down, down—down—through darkness, and 
thunders in sulphurious flames! With the scorching 
of the flames and hideous cries, I awoke.’ 

Mr. Evans made some serious remark on the sub- 
ject, and advised the young lady not to go to the ball 
that night. She said she would, for she was more of a 
woman than to mind dreams! 

Accordingly she went; was taken ill; a smelling 
bottle was given to her; she was brought home, placed 
in the chair before mentioned, fainted and died. 

Reader, remember the uncertainty of time, and the 
certainty of eternity: and what an awful state it is to 
appear before a just God, without being clothed in the 
spotless robe of Christ’s righteousness. 





Warning to Skaters. 
This is the season for deaths by drowning, in water 


=== | to the list—those of two lads, quite young, J. S. Champ- 
ney, Jr. and S. Wade, drowned on Christmas day, at 
= Abington, in this State. . 
against the ice, but rashly ventured upon it, and were 
found when missed, at the bottom of the pond. 


‘They had been cautioned 





Anecdote of a Child not yet six years of age, 

The child alluded to when in sehool, arose from 
her seat, and walked with a slow and solemn step to- 
wards her teacher, thus addressing her with a solemn 
voice, and a look expressive of deep feeling:—* God 
is every where in one minute, is’ut he? He sees me 
now—He hears what I am saying”—After a solemn 
ause, she proceeded: ‘* He knows what I’m doing.” 
hen turning her face around, she added, “If I turn 
my face away, round so, God can see my face; and 
he can see me if his eyes are shut; but his eyes are 
never shut.” [ Providence pa. 


Scripture explained by a Child. 
As a teacher, in one of the Sabbath schools in the 
suburbs of this city, was instructing his class, he asked 
a little boy to explain the following passage. “ How 
wilt thou say to thy brother, let me pull out the mote 
out of thine eye: and behold, a beam is in thine own 
eye.” ‘The child replied, if Iam with a boy that 
swears, and swear myself, I cannot tell him not to 





swear.” It would be well, if every Sabbath school 


scholar thus understood their lessons. 





Cautions to Young Men. 

Are you solicited to visit the Bar Room? Think 
before you go how many young men there first enter- 
ed on that downward road, which conducted to the 
loss of estate, and health, and character, and useful- 
ness, and soul; and which has broken many a father’s 
and mother’s heart. 

Are you solicited to go to the tavern, and join in the 
jovial song, and partake of the cireulating glass?— 
Think hefore you go, that there is the place where men 
at first become tipplers, then swearers, then drunk- 
ards; then unkind husbands and cruel fathers, then 
beggars, then madmen, then corpses. The faithful 
father, mother, or teacher, ‘“‘cast bread upon the 
waters to be gathered many days hence.” But he 
who, by bad principles or examples, injures the youth 
of his generation, does in so far as his influence ex- 
tends, throw poison into a river at the fountain, on both 
of whose shores a population must drink and die. 





Donations for the Little Greek Paper, 
Amount previously acknowledged, $300 
Sabbath School in Rev. Mr. Chickering’s Society, Bolton, 4 
Children of the Sabbath School in Shirley - ~ 2 
Children’ of the Maternal Association in North Brookfield. 5 
M. C. Smith, J. W. Smith, N. C. Smith, Hampstead, N. H. 15 


Elizabeth B. Porter, Monson, - - - 50 
Children of the Sabbath School in Townsend, - - 8 25 
$320 50 


Monson, Dec. 18, 1833. 
Mr. Editor,—I have felt a deep interest in the little paper pub- 
lished by Mr. Brewer for the benefit of the Greek Youth, ever since 
the first notices of it in my Youth’s Companion, aud teel it a privi- 
lege to contribute from time to time to assist him in sustaining it. 
I now send you 50 cts. I hope every effort to enlighten them will 
be blessed, till they enjoy all the advantages with which we child- 
ren in America are favored. Yours, &c. Exizassru B. Porter. 














POETRY. 


GRIEVE NOT THE SPIRIT. 

Grieve not the Spirit to depart— 
He may return no more; 

This gracious call will leave your heart 
Much harder than before. 

In youth’s bright morn, oh gladly seize 
That messenger of love, 

Who comes to heal of sin’s disease, 
And point to joys above. 

Thousands this favored hour have lost 
By criminal delay— 

Then o’er life’s sea were rudely tost 
To sorrow and dismay. 

When youth was past, and early joy 
And manhood’s sober schemes— 

Death came in terror to destroy 
Their fondly cherished dreams. 

Beware, dear youthful friends, beware 
How you the Spirit slight; 

For who will hear your bitter prayer, 
If once he takes his flight? 

Now hear his voice, so tender, kind, > 
And bow to sovereign grace; 

For those who early seek shall find 
The promised resting place. 

Grieve not the Spirit, but attend 
Unto his gracious call; 














led this life for two years, the ant-lion is promoted 
to the rank of a fly. 


partially frozen over, and. we are therefore less sur- 
prised than grieved to add two more melancholy cases 


And he will-be your constant friend, 
Your hope, your joy, your all.—S.S. Instructor. 










